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Hat had brought ‘‘the relationship’’ together at the old 
home this summer. She had written that the old folks were 
getting pretty feeble, especially Ma, ever since that fall she 
had had in the winter, and that it was time something was 
being done. Everyone had felt that it could not be put off 
much longer. 

They were all in the parlor now. They had come there with 
one accord after dinner, as if there had been a secret compact 
among them. There was a general conviction that the time had 
come to ‘‘settle something.’’ The sense of conspiracy that at- 
tends family conclaves lay heavy upon them. The air was thick 
with undercurrents of feeling, schemes, secret alliances and 
antipathies, They had all eaten too much and they sat with the 
discomfort of middle age in the stiff old-fashioned chairs. The 
three men were making a pretense that the whole affair 
amounted to nothing, They refused to meet the meaning 
glances, full of dire warning and portent, which their wives 
east at them from time to time. Whenever, in a pause of the 
furious squeaking of Jen’s rocking chair, the clatter of dishes 
and shrill children’s voices sounded loud from the kitchen, 
they were suddenly stricken, condemned with an obscure sense 
of guilt. 

This was their chance. The old people and the children, 
who were ‘‘not supposed to know,’’ were out of the way. Ma 
had been persuaded to lie down in her bedroom. Pa had been 
sent to show the chickens and the cow to Hat’s little Benny. 
Jen’s Margaret and Hat’s Allie had been bribed and com- 
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manded to wash the dinner dishes. Jen’s Herbert had been the 
worst to dispose of. Just when they thought they were rid of 
him, he would be discovered in the doorway, staring at them 
through the big tortoise-shell spectacles that he had just begun 
to wear, solemn and uncannily disconcerting. Finally Sam had 
sent him down town with fifty cents to consume chocolate 
sodas in Vielle’s Ice Cream Parlor. 

But it was hard to make use of the chance they had tried so 
long to get. The little parlor was suddenly and overwhelmingly 
eloquent of the life that had been in it. The close musty air, 
thick with the smell of the carpet, told that it had not been 
opened for months. It had a dank chill, even in the clear 
warmth of the September afternoon. The enlarged pictures on 
the walls looked as if they had frozen into their silver frames. 
The closed organ, with its insertions of faded silk, was a tomb 
of wheezy melodies. The big illustrated Bible with its steel 
clasp lay beside the Life of Abraham Lincoln—which Art had 
peddled once—on the knitted lace doily of the stand. Knitted 
tidies were fastened with ribbons to the backs of chairs. A 
black memorial card on one of the little balconies of the organ 
stated in gold that John Luther Shafer had died at the age of 
thirty-two—‘‘The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away.’’ A 
large pink shell lay beside the door. A bunch of with- 
ered pampas grass stuck up from a blue-painted vase in the 
corner. 

The women had entered into a discussion of operations— 
the one neutral spot on which they could still meet. The men 
let out a conscientious word from time to time. They crossed 
and recrossed their knees. 

Sam tried to make Lou look at him. He wanted to get back 
to the hotel. He could not get settled in the bumpy springs of 
the great orange plush chair where he was sitting. Sam had 
grown used to easy chairs. 

“¢ , . Oh, yes, it was an awful thing,’’ Lou was saying. 
‘‘They had to cut away one whole side of the breast.’’ 

Tch-tch went the women’s tongues. 

‘“Well—it’s a miracle what they can do these days,’’ said 
Jen after a pause. 

Sam gave a bounce in the orange chair. ‘‘ Well, folkses, isn’t 
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it about time we were getting down to business?’’ he asked, 
with a heavy assumption of cheerfulness. 

A sudden solemn quiet fell upon them all. They cleared their 
throats and changed positions. The magnificent pretense of a 
pleasant family gathering which they had been instinctively 
keeping up was shattered. Sam twisted in his chair with the 
sense that he had made a social blunder. Lou, who should have 
backed him up, had put on an air of elaborate unconcern. The 
other women had a hungry look of suppressed excitement. 
Little Henry, Hat’s husband, who was the poorest and had 
the least to say, gazed with a mild boredom at his swinging 
foot. 

Sam refused to give up his air of cheerful briskness. He was 
convicted, but his riches made him bold. When it came right 
down to it, he had the say-so, and they all knew it. 

‘‘Now, let’s just talk this thing over quietly among us and 
come to some decision that will satisfy everyone,’’ he said 
blandly. He had put that neatly, he thought. 

Jen shot a triumphant glance at Art. They had talked 
it over in the night, subduing Herbert, who had a bed on the 
floor of their room, and who kept whimpering that they 
wouldn’t let a fellow sleep, by proclaiming that they had 
matters to discuss which he could know nothing about. But 
when Margaret, who was in the next room with her Aunt Hat, 
had come bounding in and announced that they had better 
shut up if they did not want Aunt Hat to hear every single 
word they were saying about her, they had been subdued 
themselves. So they had not got much farther than Jen’s 
deciding that ‘‘Sams’’ ought to take the old folks if anyone 
did, for they were certainly best able to afford it. ‘‘But theyll 
get out of it some way, you just see if they don’t,’’ she had 
prophesied bitterly. 

‘‘Now don’t let them make you agree to anything you don’t 
want,’’ she had warned Art. ‘‘I guess we’ve got something 
to say in this matter. It concerns us just as much as it does 
them, and I think the whole relationship ought all to decide 
it equally.”’ 

But it was hard to be firm in the sight of Lou’s elaborate 
silver coiffure. Both Jen and Hat—between whom, as those 
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most likely to be ‘‘put upon,’’ there was a defensive alliance 
—had agreed that it would be all right if they had to deal 
with Sam alone, but that Lou was sure to be at the bottom 
of the whole thing. Whatever was done would be Her Doings. 
There she sat, with her large hard bosom plastered with silver 
and beading, and her maddening air of being only remotely, 
and by virtue of her own graciousness, connected with the 
affairs of the Shafer family. Jen raged inwardly. Lou hadn’t 
always been so much. It was Sam who had made the money, 
not Lou,- but of course he would do whatever She said. 

‘‘Well—suppose we get started,’’ repeated Sam. ‘‘ Art, you 
ought to have something to suggest. You preachers usually 
have something to say,’’ he added with ponderous jocularity. 

Art ran his hand slowly over the wrinkles of his waist- 
coat. He felt Jen’s eyes burn into him. She was sitting rigid. 

‘‘Well—of course we want to do what’s best.for the old 
people,’’ he began, in his ministerial tone, for which he hated 
himself, 

‘Oh, of course, certainly,’’ Sam agreed hastily. 

‘Yes, but just what is best for Mother and Father Shafer? 
That’s what we all want to know,’’ Lou put in sweetly. 

Jen gave a jerk. ‘‘I’m sure that Arthur and I are willing 
to do anything,’’ she cried touchily, with her air of putting 
them all in wrong. ‘‘I’m sure that no one has been a better 
son than Arthur, whether anyone realizes it or not.’’ 

Lou smiled inscrutably. They all knew that Sam was 
Mother Shafer’s favorite child. 

Art flushed. ‘‘It’s a delicate thing to decide,’’ he murmured. 

‘Yes, of course,’’ said Sam soothingly. ‘‘We’re all willing 
to do whatever is—of course.”’ 

Now that the thing was started, he felt at ease. If it wasn’t 
for the way that confounded chair kept sticking into him! 
He sat, large and amenable, but prosperous, He had the look 
of hotels and Pullman ears that made them acknowledge his 
leadership. He had white hair thinning on a rosy skull, and 
a neat gray mustache. 

‘Now, as I’ve figured it out,’’? he went on smoothly, ‘‘it’s 
practically impossible for mother and father to spend another 
winter here alone. Isn’t that about the size of it, Hat?’’ 
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‘*T guess so,’’ Hat muttered. 

‘Yes, of course. We all see that. The place is in frightful 
condition. They can’t keep it up—’’ 

‘‘They can’t be expected to,’’ Lou interrupted. 

‘‘No, of course they can’t. And they really can’t take 
eare of themselves much longer—’’ Sam paused for con- 
firmation. 

Jen rocked, her lips tightly pursed together. It was as she 
had expected. ‘‘Sams’’ were running the whole thing. Art 
had given right in to them. Sam was doing the talking, but 
Lou had put him up to it. She was acting so sweet, but Jen 
knew there was something back of it. 

‘Well, then,’? Sam remarked pleasantly, with an air of 
putting it all impartially before them, ‘‘what shall we do?’’ 

Jen broke violently out of her offended silence, ‘‘I think 
those who are best able to take them, ought to,’’ she cried. 
“‘T’m sure Arthur and I are willing enough—no one’s more 
willing—but no one realizes the exactions of a minister’s life. 
I just escaped being in the hospital this spring. I couldn’t 
stand one thing more. It’s just go, go, go from morning to 
night. I’m just ready to break down now. No one realizes—’’ 

““No, no. Now, we haven’t said anything about anyone’s 
taking the old people,’’ Sam interrupted. ‘‘ All that remains 
to be decided.’’ 

Jen began to rock again, with her lips tighter. Lou smiled. 

Art’s face grew red. He felt guiltily that he ought to offer 
his home. He was ashamed of Jen, and of himself as seeming 
to agree with her. He would have put his refusal on a moral 
basis. It was not that he was not glad and willing to have the 
old people—but there would be so much confusion, it would 
mean that he would have to ask his people for an addition to 
the parsonage and that would be difficult just now. New Lon- 
don was his first parish of any size, and certain things were 
expected of him. His father and mother would not fit in. 
They would not be happy there— 

‘“Perhaps it won’t be necessary for them to leave,’’ Sam 
suggested pacifically. ‘‘Perhaps we can make some arrange- 
ment here.”’ 

‘“Have you thought of doing this?’’ Lou observed smiling. 
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‘‘Of getting some responsible person to stay here and care for 
Mother and Father Shafer ?’’ 

Jen broke out again. ‘‘We thought of it, but I’m sure that 
even if they aren’t my own parents I would never consent 
to leave them to the care of strangers!”’ 

‘‘Oh, I didn’t say strangers, I didn’t mention strangers,’’ 
Lou replied with dignity. ‘‘You may be sure that Sam would 
never, never agree to anything of that kind.’’ 

Sam cleared his throat deprecatingly. He was thinking that 
he wished the women would keep out of this thing and let the 
men settle it. They could do it reasonably and in half the 
time. The women were always making a fuss and getting 
stirred up about every little thing. It was time he was taking 
the thing into his own hands. 

‘‘Now, let’s—let’s—”’ 

He glared at Lou. Why didn’t she speak out and not leave 
the whole thing to him? She had been concerned enough about 
it last night. It was so confoundedly hard to make suggestions 
to this bunch, with Hat never opening her mouth and Jen 
sitting there just ready to fly off the handle if anyone winked. 
He couldn’t do it all and he wasn’t going to. If she couldn’t 
help him she could take the consequences. 

Lou rose smilingly to the rescue. ‘‘I think we must all ap- 
preciate what Hattie has done,’’ she observed with a majestic 
sweetness that created an instant atmosphere of suspicion. 
‘‘She has come here to Lenaville every little while and re- 
lieved others of us who are more tied by responsibilities. 
I don’t know what we would have done without her. I think we 
all ought to thank Hattie.”’ 

There was a murmur of polite approval. Jen smiled sar- 
donically. She wanted to ask what responsibilities Low had! 
With her clubs and her dressmakers probably. Whatever they 
were, they didn’t keep her from gadding all over the country 
—everywhere but to Lenaville. 

Hattie moved uncomfortably. She was a bulkily built 
woman who seemed to overflow the small cane-seated rocking 
chair which she had hitched into an inconspicueus corner. 
She had always been considered ‘‘not like the rest of them,’’ 
although in some respects she resembled Art. She was said to 
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have his hair and skin, heavy black hair and skin of a thick 
dark pallor, but the face which she now turned, with a faint 
instinct of defensiveness, toward Lou, wore a look of protest- 
ing stupidity. 

Little Henry, who had been summoned from his feed store 
in Hobart for the conference, still swung his foot and ex- 
amined the cracks in his fingertips. No one needed to consider 
him. He made just enough to get along on. But his air of 
detachment gave him a pale distinction. It convinced, where 
Lou’s elaborately smiling unconcern aroused distrust. 

Lou had not finished. She reached up to adjust a pearl 
earring that was half sunk in a fold of loose white flesh, 
‘‘But we must agree,’’ she continued, ‘‘that we simply can- 
not expect Hattie to keep on coming to Lenaville every month 
or so. We cannot expect that of anyone.’’ 

‘‘T ain’t going to do it any more. That’s all,’’ said Hattie 
sullenly. 

‘‘Of course not. We wouldn’t think of asking it of you. 
Besides, even such excellent care isn’t enough now. Father 
and Mother Shafer need some one with them all the time.’’ 
Lou beamed upon Hattie, whose dull black eyes stared back 
at her uncomprehendingly. ‘‘Now it just occurs to me—why 
couldn’t Hattie and—Henry arrange to spend all their time 
here?’’ 

‘Yes, yes, certainly, why not?’’ exclaimed Art with an 
instinctive breath of relief. Then his satisfaction withered 
slightly under the look of contemptuous triumph that Jen 
shot at him. So that was what She had been hatching up! 
They might have known that a desire to give no trouble to 
the old folks was not the only reason why ‘‘Sams’’ had stayed 
at the hotel! 

Everyone looked questioningly at Hattie. It was evident 
that she did not quite take it in. But her look of protest 
deepened. She glanced hesitatingly at Henry, who was suck- 
ing in his lips to the tune of Marching through Georgia in a 
kind of inverted whistle. ‘‘Well—I dunno—do you mean live 
here?’’ she asked weakly. 

‘Sam plunged briskly in. Now that the thing was out he was 
himself again. ‘‘Yes, that’s the idea—live here. Stay right 
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here with them. If the house isn’t big enough, why—I’ll see 
porthat.’” 

‘‘You mean—move away from Hobart?’’ said Hat slowly. 

‘““What about Henry’s business?’’ demanded Art. He felt. 
Jen’s eyes upon him. ‘‘ Would that have to be given up?”’ 

Hat’s mouth opened slightly. 

‘‘Oh, no, not necessarily,’? Sam said hastily. ‘‘You see, 
Hobart and Lenaville are only a few miles apart—”’ 

‘‘Forty miles!’’ ejaculated Art. 

Sam waved his hand. ‘‘Oh—forty miles! What’s forty 
miles these days? Henry could easily run that business at 
forty miles, Let that boy of his—what’s his name? John, Joe? 
—stay with the business. Be the making of him. Besides, this 
place is full of possibilities if some one will take hold and 
make it go. Pa’s let it run to seed the last few years. There’s 
a good living for somebody right on this place.’’? Sam, who 
had a large wholesale business in Omaha, smiled inwardly at 
all this fuss about a feed store. 

‘‘And, of course we intend—Sam and I—to make this 
entirely a business arrangement,’’ Lou put in blandly. 

“Yes, certainly,’? Sam agreed. ‘‘ Well, Hat?’’ 

Hat was bewildered, She could not get it straight. She knew 
that she had not said anything, but Lou seemed to think that 
the whole thing was settled. Jen, on the other hand, was 
looking at her with intense sympathy. Hat was dumb, but the 
spirit which dwelt in her pale bulk of flesh was stiffening and 
protesting. She had known that they would try to put some- 
thing over on her and she was moving cautiously. She had no 
defense but a mute obstinacy that had got her the name of 
being as stubborn as a mule. 

Art was beginning to regret his first impulsive approval. 
Every time that he was with Sam and had to witness his older 
brother’s air of riches and assured success, resentment always 
erept into his heart and finally rendered the companionship 
intolerable. He had no recourse but to stand up for Henry. 

‘‘Perhaps we’d better consult Henry about this,’’ he ob- 
served ironically. 

All eyes turned for the first time to Henry. He was now 
swinging his foot as well as sucking in his breath and seemed 
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to find this arrangement far more absorbing than the question 
of his removal from the feed business. His creed—never stated 
-—was: Let ’em fight it out among themselves. He sniffed 
slightly but made no answer. 

Art was forced to go on. ‘‘It seems to me that it’s asking 
a good deal,’’ he stated in his pulpit manner. ‘‘It isn’t such 
a light thing to move a family like that even forty miles. 
And Henry has his business. Why should he be asked to 
change? A thing like that can’t be settled offhand.’’ 

‘*T should say not,’’ cried Jen. 

Lou leaned forward and smiled at Art. ‘‘I thought we 
weren’t here to decide what was light or easy for ourselves, 
but what was best for Father and Mother Shafer. If people 
object to taking them—”’ 

‘‘We don’t object to taking them!’’ cried Jen hotly. 

‘Oh, pardon me! I thought you said—”’ 

‘‘T said that I thought that those best able to take them 
ought to. And I say so still.”’ 

‘*Hxactly.”’ 

‘‘But when it comes to forcing Hat into—’’ 

‘“Now, now, now, now,’’ said Sam soothingly. ‘‘There’s no 
question of forcing. It’s entirely for Hat and Henry— 
Hm!’’ 

He broke off, and the rosy hue of his skull spread down- 
ward through his cheeks. Hat’s Allie had sidled in through 
the door. She was a pale snuffly little girl with a wisp of light 
braided hair. But at sight of her they were all silent. She 
went up to her mother and began pulling at her skirt and 
whispering something. 

‘“Whadda you want? Hm?’’ Hat demanded. 

Allie repeated her whisper. ‘‘Can’t I? Ma-muh, ean’t I?”’ 

‘“What does she want?’’ Sam asked. 

““Oh, she says she wants to go to the picture show,’’ Hat 
said shamefacedly. 

‘Well, Marg’rut’s going,’’ Allie persisted. 

In spite of Jen’s warning glance, Art’s hand dove into his 
pocket. But Sam was ahead of him. He held out a freshly- 
minted quarter on his plump glistening palm. 

“Oh, let her go, let her go,’’ he cried heartily. ‘‘Here kid- 
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die, go ahead. That’s the place for you. Remember what 
it’s all about and tell your Uncle Sam when you get back.’’ 

Allie took the quarter, got out a bashful ‘‘Thang-kew’’ to 
Hat’s demand of ‘‘What do you say?’’ and ran from the 
room. Art surreptitiously slipped his dime back into his 
pocket. 

They all breathed again, but even Lou felt it was impossible 
to return to the old point. Fate had been personified by 
Hat’s Allie in wrinkled white ribbed stockings and a gingham 
dress too short for her. Her appearance had mysteriously 
changed the course of the argument. Sam himself could not 
switch it back. It was as if the six children of Hat and Henry, 
with their demands and clamoring needs, came in with Allie, 
like the ghosts of the kings in Macbeth, Everyone felt that 
Hat would not come to Lenaville. There was a silence. 

‘‘What a difference the motion pictures have made!’’ Art 
remarked ponderously. 

‘‘She’s always wanting to run to them,’’ said Hat apolo- 
getically. 

Sam fidgeted and tapped his foot. He wanted to get away 
on the six ten. He wasn’t going to spend another night in that 
hotel, not with Lou along. The vision of a large leather chair 
at home, in which the hollows were his own, filled him with 
homesickness. It was a terrible thing for a man to be so 
uncomfortable. 

‘‘Well—suppose we get back to business,’’ he said with 
determined good-nature. ‘‘Now, if Hat thinks she wouldn’t 
like to leave Hobart, of course that’s her own affair. But it 
means that some other plan must be thought of. What do 
some of the rest of you think about it? Hat, suppose you sug- 
gest something.’’ 

‘‘You see,’’ Lou explained hastily, ‘‘the reason the sugges- 
tion about Hattie’s staying was made, was because Sam and 
I both felt that too much of a change wouldn’t be good for 
Mother and Father Shafer. They’re pretty old, you know, and 
it’s hard for old people to adjust themselves. They could 
hardly make an abrupt change at their time of life.’’ 

‘‘No, that’s true, of course,’’ said Art, trying not to look 
at his wife. 
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‘‘No, I think they ought to stay as near the old home as 
possible,’’ virtuously agreed Jen. ‘‘But, of course, for Hat 
and her family to come here!’’ 

‘‘Perhaps it wouldn’t be the best thing,’’ Lou conceded 
graciously. She felt a sudden sense of unity with Jen. ‘‘The 
place is in a frightful condition.’’ 

**Oh, it is! I don’t think they ought to be allowed to live 
here. It’s frightful for them.’’ 

‘And you know it costs to keep it up,’’ Lou reminded them. 
‘‘Although of course Sam has been glad and willing to 
aecit.’’ 

The rest were silent. Sam made an impatient gesture. 
‘*Well—Hat?’’ he insisted. 

Hat flushed dully. She could not help feeling that they 
were blaming her because she had not offered to come to 
Lenaville. Now they seemed to think that that obliged her to 
offer something else. She glanced at Henry. He twisted his 
mouth and looked inscrutable: 

‘“Well—I don’t know. You folks better settle it. You will, 
anyway,’’ she muttered. 

‘It’s hard to know what to do. It’s a difficult thing 
all ’round,’’ said Art with solemn satisfaction. Now that 
his immediate anxiety was lifting he began to feel the 
dramatic sense of the occasion. ‘‘A difficult thing,’’ he 
murmured. 

‘‘But then these things have to come,’’ said Lou. 

‘“Yes, that’s what life is,’’ sighed Jen. 

‘*Well, of course it’s hard for them,’’ said Sam with his 
resolute cheerfulness, ‘‘but if you look at it another way 
it isn’t so bad. Suppose we left them alone here through 
the winter and they fell or got laid up. No one might hear 
of it for days. They’ve cared for themselves and others all 
their lives, now it’s time the rest of us are caring for them.”’ 

“‘And they can’t possibly be happy here under such condi- 
tions,’’ declared Lou, shaking her head. ‘‘That kitchen! Some 
one ought to take hold of it and give it a thorough cleaning. 
And I should think they’d freeze here in the winter. Boo!”’ 
She shuddered, drawing her arms in their transparent black 
sleeves tight to her body. 
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‘“Yes, oh yes, it can’t go on much longer,’’ Art affirmed 
gravely. 

‘“‘Tt’s a good thing they have children to look after them,’’ 
eried Jen. 

There was a murmur of agreement. The tension was lifting 
now and a pervading cheerfulness taking its place. Even Jen 
felt that things were going well, Only Hat looked suspicious 
and unconvinced. 

‘‘But still we haven’t quite come to the point,’’ said Sam, 
genial but bent upon business. ‘‘We haven’t said just what 
is to be done. Now I think we’re all agreed—”’ 

He broke off again with an impatient exclamation. This 
time it was Margaret in the doorway, looking at them with 
an expressionless stare. 

‘‘Grandma’s crying in there,’’ she observed coldly. 

There was a feeling of consternation. 

‘‘Oh, pshaw!’’ muttered Sam impatiently. 

“‘T thought you had gone down town,”’ said Jen, with a 
suggestion of reproach. ‘‘ Where is she?’’ 

‘‘In her bedroom.”’ 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders and went out. 

There was a hush, 

“‘T expect I better go in,’’ said Hat stolidly. 

‘Yes, yes. All of you girls had better go,’’ Sam proposed 
nervously. ‘‘Hm! Pshaw!’’ 

Lou and Jen, bustling slightly with a sense of dramatic 
importance that they could not quite subdue, followed Hat 
out of the room. The men waited, uneasily watching the brown- 
painted bedroom door with its knob hanging slightly askew. 
Sounds of an old woman’s sobbing, weak and fretful, came 
through it, and the low soothing tones of the three women. 

‘¢Hm!’’ Sam murmured uncontrollably, ‘‘I was afraid we 
might have a time.’’ 

Lou, mysteriously important, appeared in the doorway. 
She made a sign to Sam with her eyebrows. 

‘¢ Will you come here a moment?’’ 

‘‘Can’t Hat manage it?”’ 

‘‘No. We need you.”’ 

Sam followed his wife into the little bedroom. The black 
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walnut bed, the dingy dresser that lurched forward were 
one castor was missing, the painted wardrobe, the china wash 
bowl with raised pinkish flowers, the faint smell of bedding 
and musty carpet—life in the old house rushed blindingly 
before him. 

He stepped awkwardly up to the bed where his mother lay, 
shaking, and clutching with her brown misshapen fingers at 
the edge of the patchwork quilt. He tried to pat her gnarled 
bony shoulder. 

*“Now, ma! What’s all this?’’ 

The old woman tried to jerk away from him, but the influ- 
ence of Sam, the first born and best beloved, was almost 
immediate. Her sobs quieted, she fumbled for something with 
which to wipe her eyes. The sense of shame with which he 
had been laboring all afternoon caught hold of Sam as he saw 
the effect that his presence still had. For years he had paid 
no attention to his mother except to send an oceasional check 
which he could easily spare. Hat had thought of her, worked 
for her, come to see her every few months in spite of the 
exactions of poverty and a great brood of children—and yet 
she would do nothing for Hat and was wax at a word from 
Sam. 

She groped with her hand for his. He put it, plump, pink, 
silvered with hairs, over her knotted fingers with their split 
and blackened nails, 

‘“‘She thinks we’re going to do something to her,’’ Hat 
announced. 

‘““Why—you don’t think that, do you, ma?’’ Sam asked 
weakly. 

He bent down to catch what the old woman whispered— 
‘planning something—’”’ 

-““Why, what should we be planning?’’ Jen asked with a 
warning glance at Sam. 

He scowled at her. He felt the pitiful clutch of his mother’s 
fingers on his. An immense urge to get the thing over and 
done with, and to get away from these jealousies, under- 
currents, pettinesses, came over him. He hated the way that 
he always found himself acting when he was among ‘‘the 
relationship.’’ He wanted to get home. 
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‘Now, ma, let’s have this thing out. Will you listen—hm?’’ 

He bent close, drawing from her a faint nod. 

‘‘That’s right. Of course you will.’’ 

Her thin gray hair, streaked with brown, that was always 
drawn smooth and tight from the broad white parting, was 
wildly disheveled. The tiny braid that for years she had 
wound into a hard little knob at the back of her head, was 
slowly uncoiling like a bit of twisted wire. Sam could see a 
part of her wrinkled brown cheek drawn up with crying. 

‘*Well, then, you know things can’t go on always as they 
have been. You and pa oughtn’t to be left alone this way—it 
isn’t the thing. And there’s no reason why you should, when 
you have children to take care of you.”’ 

‘‘That’s what I told her,’’ Hat put in, ‘‘but she says she 
don’t want anyone taking care of her.’’ 

‘‘Oh, now, ma!’’ This was the thing that Sam dreaded. 
But he forced his voice to its cheerful sensible tone. ‘‘Of 
course you can take care of yourself, but the time’s come 
now when we ought to do something for you. You’ve worked 
hard all your life and now you ought to let some one else do 
part of it. That’s all Hat meant. Isn’t that so?’”’ 

She looked suddenly up at him. ‘‘Tell them to go!’’ she 
whispered fiercely. 

Sam spoke shamefacedly to Lou and Jen. ‘‘I guess you girls 
had better go in the other room a little while, and ma and I 
will talk this thing out together.”’ 

Sam gave a puff of relief when he was alone with his 
mother. He felt that he could manage her, if only those 
women would keep their oar out! He bent down close and 
whispered to her, so eager to get the thing over and convince 
her, that he convinced himself. At the same time he felt a 
sweet melancholy affection for her—she was so tiny, withered, 
silent, so true. 

‘‘Now, see here, ma, I don’t like to go ’way off to Omaha 
and leave you and pa here alone. Oh, I know you aren’t 
helpless, but just the same something might happen. Like 
that fail you had. You might happen to get sick, or pa might, 
and I tell you it isn’t the thing. I don’t think you will, but 
then you might, you know.’’ 
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“‘Hat could come,’’ she said resentfully. 

‘Maybe she could and maybe she couldn’t,’’ Sam replied 
judicially. ‘‘One of her children might just happen to be 
sick at the same time you were, and then where’d you 
be! Besides, it’s hard for Hat to keep coming here every 
little while. She’s got a big family to look after and 
plenty to do at home, and it isn’t always easy to pick up 
and leave.’’ 

The old woman was silent, shrinking away from the moist 
reassuring pressure of his hand. Dumbness was her only 
weapon. She felt the struggle between them. Her face grew 
warily impassive. 

Sam went on hastily: 

‘‘Now, ma, I think it’d be better all ’round if you and pa 
would go and stay this winter with Hat. It—’’ 

“‘You mean leave here! I knew you were trying to drive 
us out!’’ Her face broke up again into violent weeping. She 
clutched at the quilt. 

Sam grew suddenly angry. ‘‘ Drive you out! As if your own 
children would drive you out of anywhere! We’re trying to 
do the best thing possible for you, and you make it hard 
enough! Here I came clear from Omaha—’’ The sight of his 
mother, frightened and whimpering, brought him back. ‘‘ You 
didn’t mean that, of course, ma. But I want you to try and see 
the thing from a reasonable viewpoint. Of course we want to 
do the best thing for you, whatever it is.’’ 

Her lips quivered uncontrollably, but she managed to 
whisper: ‘‘I don’t want to leave here. I’ve always lived here 
—all my things is here—’’ 

‘‘T know it, ma, but just for this winter—afterwards we 
could see—how it worked out!’’ 

He got up suddenly and walked to the window. He could 
see the lawn, the grass unkempt and withering out under the 
shaggy trees that grew too thick. The old barn, the dingy 
chicken yard, the old one-legged chair fallen tipsily under the 
apple tree— He shivered. He could not leave them here! 

‘“We’ve always got along,’’ his mother quavered. ‘‘I don’t 
want to be beholden to folks as long as I ean do for 
myself.’’ 
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‘You wouldn’t need to be. You could do there just the 
same as you do here.’’ For the moment Sam conceived this to 
be true. ‘‘Only, in case of anything, you’d be where Hat 
could look after you. No, you’d help Hat a lot more than she 
would you. Just think of all you could do with the children.’’ 

Still the dumb, obstinate look persisted. 

“‘Look here, ma!’’ Sam exclaimed suddenly. ‘‘ Would you 
rather come with me? I said Hat, because I knew Hat was 
near the old place, and that you 'd bee the children there— 
but if you’d rather come with me—’ 

She looked at him. ‘‘No,’’ she said faintly. 

“‘Well, I didn’t think you would,’’ Sam said heartily. 
There had been a sudden rending thought of Lou. ‘‘It’s so 
far and all. But if you—now I tell you what I’ll do. I’ll see 
to it that you and pa have your own things at Hat’s, if you’d 
like that better. I don’t blame you.’’ He forgot that the 
definite offer of her home had never been made by Hat. 
‘‘There can be a room built on if necessary. I’ll see to all 
that. And there you can live, just as snug as you please, 
much more comfortably than you do here—”’ 

He broke off, for his father’s shuffling steps had come to 
the door. The old man stood in the hallway, looking hesitat- 
ingly from his wife to Sam with his dim blue eyes. 

‘<What’s ma crying for?’’ he asked. 

He gently put off little Benny’s fingers and came into the 
room. 

‘“‘Run away, Ben. Grandpa wants to talk to Uncle Sam.”’ 

He was a very old man. He had great bowed shoulders, a 
beard like hoar frost, blue eyes set wide apart with the un- 
fathomable look of the old peasantry. He wore a shapeless 
brown coat and slippers with tufted red flowers. 

He had done many things—farmed, kept a little grocery 
store, been janitor at the Court House. Now he just pottered 
around his barn and grounds, keeping a pig, a horse, and a few 
bees and chickens, raising vegetables and a little corn, and 
living upon these things and the checks Sam sent. He had 
grown sweeter, vaguer, and more useless with the years. He 
loved his animals—had a name for each of them—and was 
happiest of all when he wandered about the yard with little 
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Benny, hunting on the ground for good apples, and singing 
old songs in his thin, sweet, wavering voice. 

‘‘Come in, pa,’’ said Sam impatiently. ‘‘Ma and I were 
just talking about next winter.’’ 

The old man stood in the doorway, with that vague, half- 
frightened look in his eyes. 

““T guess I better get my cap,’’ he said uncertainly. ‘‘ Head’s 
always chilly without. Do you know where the durned thing’s 
gone, ma?”’ 

‘‘T see it a little bit ago. Ain’t it on top of the ward- 
robe?’’ she asked in a muffled voice from the pillow. 

“*Oh, yes. How in time did it get up there?’’ The old man, 
who had been peering at the bed and the window panes, got 
down the skull cap of black cambrie and fitted it carefully 
over his gray head. 

Sam waited nervously. The old man was much blinder than 
he had been when Sam last saw him, six years ago. It was im- 
possible, unsafe, to leave him alone with the old place through 
the long cold winter. 

*“What was you sayin’, Sam?”’ 

‘‘We were talking about next winter, pa,’’ Sam said in 
his most reasonable tones. ‘‘Now, I don’t think you folks 
ought to try to stay here by yourselves and run this great 
place. There’s no sense to it. It’s hard on you, isn’t it?’’ 

‘Well, I—I don’t—”’ The old man frowned uncertainly. 

‘‘They want us to go to Hat’s,’’ his wife said in a low 
trembling voice. 

““Why, you mean—visit? I don’t know’s I care to—’’ 

‘He means stay there. They’re all trying to make us.’’ 

Sam gave an impatient twist. ‘‘I don’t like the idea of 
your staying here another long hard winter. You’d have com- 
pany at Hat’s and be well taken care of, and—well, we’d feel 
better about it all ’round.’’ 

Pa was staring out of the window at the gnarled purplish 
limbs of the old apple tree. Comprehension was slowly and 
visibly dawning in his eyes. 

‘“Why, I’d hate awful to leave the place,’’? he said un- 
certainly, with a glance at his wife. ‘‘I don’t know, we been 
here so long, it’d be awful hard to break away. I don’t know 
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what’d become of the beasts—they’ve got used to me—I 
wouldn’t like to think of anybody else havin’ ’em. Peter’s 
been real lame, the last year or so. I’ve kinda looked after 
him. I don’t know, Sam—. Ma, whadda you say?’’ 

**T don’t say. They ’ve done the saying. They fixed it among 
’em,’’ she finished bitterly. 

Then she reached out passionately for Sam’s hand. 

*‘Sam, I ain’t sayin’ it about you. I don’t want to go 
against what you want. You been so good to us, sendin’ us 
money and all. But I wouldn’t do it for the others. And I— 
you gotta let me take what I want with me!’’ she cried sud- 
denly and vehemently. ‘‘I’m gona have my own things. I 
ain’t gona use Hat’s.’’ 

‘Yes, yes, ma. Of course you can take whatever you want. 
Take everything in the house if you want it. I’ll fix all that.’’ 
Sam almost laughed in a rush of relief, glad to be, in some 
manner, the generous provider that he loved to be. He only 
half comprehended that his attitude of displeasure, of im- 
patience, had been enough to make his mother throw to the 
winds her independence, her home, all the things that she 
cherished. She had never been able to ‘‘stand against’’ Sam. 

“‘T’ll leave you and pa to talk it over by yourselves,’’ he 
conceded heartily. ‘‘You just see if you don’t think it’s the 
best thing. You just talk about it a little.’” 

He got out of the room as fast as he could and let out a 
long breath of relief. He detested what he called ‘‘times.’’ 
But he had learned in business to go through with them and 
finish them, and then throw them off. 

The others had gone outdoors. Through the partly open 
door, he could see them moving about the lawn looking for 
apples in the long shiny grass. He knew how he would appear 
unconcernedly among them and say cheerfully, in an offhand 
way, ‘‘ Well! I guess that’s settled.’’ 

But he lingered for a moment in the parlor and his exhilara- 
tion evaporated. He remembered that he would have to tell 
Hat how easily he had made free of her home. Even promised 
to build on a room. And had agreed to let ma take her things— 

Those things were all about him now. He could not look at 
the pampas grass sticking up absurd and stiff from the blue- 
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painted vase. The elaborate lace curtains tied back with cords 
of red plush, the sea shell beside the door, the plants, the 
ingrain carpet, musty-smelling, and patterned with great 
sprawling cornucopias of roses— 

‘Oh, pshaw!’’ he muttered. 

He turned uncertainly toward the bedroom door from 
which he could hear a low murmur. In the intervals the eight- 
day clock ticked loudly in the kitchen. 

No. It was over and done with. He shrugged his shoulders 
vigorously and put it from him. 

_ It was strange how people seemed to take root in a place. 
He should think anyone would be glad to leave this run-down, 
miserable spot. See how the steps were coming apart! 

After all, he had to pay the bills and he was entitled to 
some voice in the matter. 

But it was too bad that the way of life was as it was. 

As he went out of the house he realized that he could take 
the six ten as he desired. There were arrangements to make 
but he could hustle them through in no time if he had to. 

He smiled sardonically as he saw Jen’s tense listening back. 

Lord! He would be glad to get out of that hotel and back 
to his own home again. 


